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Blind  Farmers 

« 

Can  Be  Snceessfnl  Farmers 


Last  month  we  took  a  short  trip  down  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  visited 
two  young  farmers  who  show  every  sign  of 
becoming  successful  farm  operators.  There’s 
nothino-  unusual  about  a  successful  farmer 

o 

in  Minnesota;  but  these  two  men  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  average  farmer  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect.  Both  are  blind. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  they  run  their 
farms  and  of  the  public  welfare  program  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  get  a  start  in 
farming  after  the  onset  of  blindness. 

We  first  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Gerhard 
Richter,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Lewis¬ 
ville.  Mr.  Richter  began  going  blind  in  1933 
from  a  form  of  visual  deficiency  known  as 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  or  “gun  barrel  vision.” 
He  can  see  only  what  is  directly  in  front  of 
his  eyes,  and  in  only  very  strong  light.  Re¬ 
cently,  even  this  small  amount  of  vision  is 
becoming  worse. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  beginning 
of  his  eye  affliction,  Mr.  Richter,  now  34, 
managed  to  get  around  pretty  well  and  do 
all  of  the  work  that  was  expected  of  him 
from  his  employers,  Tilney  Farms.  Then  in 
1951  his  vision  became  so  poor  that  the 
manager  of  Tilney  Farms,  Edgar  Urevig, 
sent  him  to  Mayo  Clinic  for  diagnosis  and, 
if  practical,  treatment.  The  prognosis  of  Mr. 
Richter’s  case  was  completely  negative,  so 


the  Mayo  Clinic  referred  him  to  the  state 
services  for  the  blind  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Services  for  the  blind  investigated  the  Rich¬ 
ter  family  situation,  asked  (ierhard  t(^  come 
to  the  office  for  testing;,  and  fitially— in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Edward  Slettom,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  for  the  stgte,  and 
farm  consultant  to  services  for  the  blind- 
worked  out  a  rehabilitation  program  for  him. 

The  state  rehabilitation  progiram  is  tailored 
individually  for  each  person  who  enters  it, 
considering  the  person’s  background,  apti¬ 
tudes  and  ability,  and  chance  of  success.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  to  train  the 
blind  person  in  some  occupation  or  profes¬ 
sion  so  that  he  can  become  self-supporting 
and  take  up  independent  life  again.  Last 
year  125  blind  or  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  were  rehabilitated  and  465  were  either 
rehabilitated  or  in  process  of  rehabilitation. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  occupations,  like 
Gerhard  Richter’s,  the  program  may  take  the 
direction  of  one  or  more  of  three  main 
phases  of  rehabilitation.  First,  there  is  school¬ 
ing,  Avhich  includes  both  formal  and  prac¬ 
tical  training.  Next,  there  is  actual  farm  work, 
supervised  by  the  county  agricultural  agent 
or  some  other  responsible  person  in  the  blind 
person’s  community.  The  trainer  advises  the 
blind  person,  watches  his  progress  and  sends 
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Rural  Social  Workers 
Form  Union  Group 

Social  workers  in  rural  Min¬ 
nesota  have  formed  a  union. 
Membership  in  the  organization 
is  open  to  public  welfare  em¬ 
ployees  in  all  counties  but  Ram¬ 
sey,  Hennepin  and  St.  Louis, 
which  have  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
organization  was  held  in  June  at 
St.  Cloud.  Nineteen  county  tivel- 
fare  board  professional  and  cler¬ 
ical  staff  members  attended. 

“For  many  years,"  according 
to  Gordon  L.  Wolf,  president  of 
the  new  organization,  “iiiral 
public  welfare  employees  have 
felt  the  need  of  an  organization 
that  would  give  them  a  voice  in 
the  betterment  of  public  service; 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  their  colleagues; 
and  one  that  would  provide  a 
relationship  in  which  ideas, 
problems  and  discussions  could 
be  exchanged.” 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
Mr.  Wolf  reported,  two  routes 
of  organization  were  presented 
to  the  group  at  the  initial  meet¬ 
ing:  the  re-activation  of  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Wel¬ 
fare  Workers,  or  unionizing  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  group  elected  to  union¬ 
ize.  Ten  members  paid  initia¬ 
tion  fees  and  membership  dues 
at  the  first  meeting. 

Paul  Ravenscraft  and  Vic 
Winberg  of  the  Hennepin  Coun¬ 
ty  Welfare  Employees  union, 
and  John  W.  Peterson  from  the 
Minnesota^  Federation  of  Labor, 
explained  The  functions  of  a 
union  and  d^cribed  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  individual  union 
member. 

A  second  meeting  was  also 
held  in  June  at  St.  Cloud,  with 
ten  members  and  nine  non¬ 
members  present.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  similar  organizations 
presented  information  about 
the  public  welfare  employees 
unions  in  Minnesota,  and  an¬ 
swered  questions. 

At  this  meeting,  an  applica- 


A  total  of  28  appeals  were 
on  hand  in  July.  During  July 
16  cases  were  disposed,  with 
the  counties  affirmed  in  six 
cases,  reversed  in  six,  and 
four  cases  were  dismissed. 

OAAADC  AB  "njR 

Pending  from  June  8  2  5  1  ■ 

Received  in  July  .10  1  1  O  ' 

Total  on  hand  ...  18  3  6  1 

Disposed  .  9  2  4  1 

On  hand  July  31.9  1  2  0 

Psychology  Symposium 
Slated  for  Cleveland 

A  symposium  on  the  role  of 
the  school  psychologist  in  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  parents  of  a  child 
with  a  handicap  will  be  held 
Sept.  3  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  symposium  is  sponsored 
by  school  psychologists  of  the 
American  Psychological  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Two  chief  speakers  are  T.  Er¬ 
nest  Newland,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  education  at  the  JJniver- 
sity  of  Illinois,  and  Boyd  Mc- 
Candless  of  the  Iowa  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Research  station  at  the  state 
university. 

Prof.  Newland  will  speak  on 
the  role  of  the  psychologist  as 
a  member  of  the  professional 
team,  and  Mr.  McCandless  will 
speak  on  “Services  to  Parents.” 

Discussion  groups  will  con¬ 
sider  the  role  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  in  several  settings,  includ¬ 
ing  evaluation  of  results,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  services,  long-time 
counseling  of  parents,  consult¬ 
ant  to  .parent  groups,  commu¬ 
nity  education,  and  as  a  school 
administrator. 

tion  was  made  for  a  uniom^ar- 
ter. 

Last  month  the  new  organiza,- 
tion  was  granted  a  charter,  and\ 
is  known  as  Local  1046,  Central 
Minnesota  County  Welfare  Em¬ 
ployees,  affiliated  with  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month  in  the  various 
counties. 


Coed  Therapists 
Teach  Skills 
At  Glen  Lake 

Two  college  coeds  are  “in  res¬ 
idence”  at  Glen  Lake  sanato¬ 
rium.  They  are  occupational 
therapy  students  from  College 
of  St.  Catherine  who  are  spend¬ 
ing  two  months  at  Glen  Lake  as 
part  of  their  training. 

Glen  Lake,  one  of  the  first  tu¬ 
berculosis  sanatoriums  in  the 
United  '  States  to  use  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  has  become  a 
center  for  training  students  who 
get  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
in  occupational  therapy. 

Students  from  University  of 
Minnesota  and  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill.,  also 
spend  part  of  their  internships 
at  Glen  Lake. 

During  the  summer  occupa¬ 
tional  therapists  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  patients,  as  well  as 
with  adults.  Children,  free  from 
regular  school  classes,  have  time 
on  their  hands.  So  student  ther¬ 
apists  and  full-time  therapists 
work  together  to  teach  them 
handicrafts,  such  as  wood-burn¬ 
ing,  leather-tooling  and  weav¬ 
ing. 

This  summer  the  children 
have  been  combining  handi¬ 
crafts  with  studies  of  Minnesota 
Indians  and  have  made  bows 
and  arrows,  quivers  and  arm- 
bands  decorated  with  Indian 
symbols. 

Meanwhile;  adult  patients 
continue  with  their  year-round 
projects  —  making  large  articles 
such  as  tables  and  magazine 
stands,  as  well  as  smaller  leather, 
knitted  and  crocheted  articles. 


University  Educator 
Gets  Nurse  Post 

Katherine  J.  Densford,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  director  of  the  School 
\pf  Nursing  at  the  University  of 
hjinnesota,  last  month  was  elect¬ 
ed"^  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Nurses. 

Miss'- JDensford’s  election  came 
at  the  eftd  of  the  council’s  10th 
congress  in^^tropolis,  Brazil. 

More  thanMOO  nurses  from 
the  United  States  attended. 
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Above,  the  neat  farm  of  Gerhard  Richter,  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  Lewisville.  Right,  the  training  agent 
and  the  representative  from  services  for  the  blind 
talk  with  the  blind  farmer.  Left  to  right,  Richter, 
Edgar  Urevig,  trainer,  and  Richard  Deiter,  state 
agency. 


Richter  and  Urevig  examine  the  dairy  herd. 


Richter  and  the  manager  of  Tilney  Farms  check  a  fence  that 
Richter  has  just  completed.  Manager  Urevig  is  justly  proud  of 
the  straight  line  that  his  employee  can  follow  in  fence  building. 
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in  regular  progress  reports  to  the  state  agen¬ 
cy.  Third,  services  for  the  blind  can  buy 
the  person  what  training  supplies  he  needs 
to  get  started— equipment,  feed,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  poultry— up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,200. 

In  all  instances  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
Edward  Slettom  goes  over  the  plan  with  a 
representative  of  our  Department  and  ap¬ 
proves  it  or  suggests  necessary  changes. 

After  Gerhard  Richter’s  plan  had  been  set 
up  and  approved,  he  was  sent  to  Cincinnati 
for  schooling  in  scientific  farming.  The  Farm 
School  for  the  Blind  is  located  25  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  47  acres, 
35  of  which  are  used  for  farm  purposes.  The 
remaining  12  acres  are  for  recreational  use 
and  include  a  spring-fed  lake. 

Object  of  the  Farm  School  is  to  conduct 
tests  and  experimental  projects  to  enable  the 
blind  student  to  evaluate  his  capabilities;  to 
direct  such  adjustment,  training  and  orienta¬ 
tion  as  may  be  needed  to  develop  the  highest 
efficiency  in  a  blind  worker;  to  train  the  blind 
student  in  rural  occupations  with  the  aim  of 
his  securing  employment  as  a  farm  worker 
or  as  manager  of  his  own  farm. 

The  Farm  School  is  operated  to  train  per¬ 
sons  falling  within  the  legal  definition  of 
blindness— 80  per  cent  or  more  loss  of  vision 
—as  recognized  by  the  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  After  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  two  months,  the  director 
of  the  school,  in  considtation  with  the  super¬ 
vising  officer  of  the  sponsoring  agency,  ad¬ 
vises  the  student  whether  or  not  his  training 
should  be  continued. 

The  social  life  of  the  Farm  School  is  ar¬ 


ranged  for  by  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Opportunity  is  provided  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  visit  nearby  cities  so  as  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cultural  events.  Sunday  is  visiting 
day.  Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to 
attend  the  churches  of  their  choice.  Although 
there  are  no  holidays  on  the  farm,  the  direc¬ 
tor  modifies  the  schedule  for  special  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  fee  is  $125  per  month  and  comprises 
$60  for  board  and  lodging  and  $65  for  tui¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  include  medical  or  hospital 
care,  nor  special  tools  and  educational  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  school  offers  complete  courses  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry,  dairy  farming  and  orientation. 
Other  courses  are  arranged  to  meet  special 
needs.  Standard  texts  are  used,  augmented 
by  lectures  given  by  specialists  in  various 
fields  of  agriculture.  All  work  on  the  farm 
is  supervised  by  the  director  or  farm  fore¬ 
man. 

In  charge  of  the  school  is  a  successful  farm¬ 
er  and  teacher,  Fred  C.  Ward,  who  personally 
does  much  of  the  instructing.  Mr.  Ward  is 
totally  blind,  but  his  confidence  and  ability 
inspire  his  students  with  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  enthusiasm  for  their  training. 

Gerhard  Richter  completed  his  training  at 
this  school,  with  above  average  achievement, 
returned  to  Lewisville  and  purchased  the 
g-acre  farm  he  had  been  renting.  Edgar  Ure- 
vig  agreed  to  act  as  his  trainer. 

Mr.  Richter  then  began  farming  his  place, 
starting  out  with  500  pullets,  3  hogs  and  a 
few  ducks.  He  fixed  up  the  barn  and  chicken 
coop  himself,  laying  the  concrete  floors  and 


Richter  gives  grain  to  his  flock  of  Leg¬ 
horn  layers.  He  outfitted  the  coop  himself 
with  the  roosts  and  feeders  shown  in  the 
picture. 
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A  view  of  the  Young  form  home.  In  the 
center  of  the  picture  is  the  quonset  in 
which  the  family  used  to  live  and  to  the 
right  is  the  modern  basement  home  he  con¬ 
structed.  Barns  are  to  the  left,  largely  out 
of  sight  in  the  picture. 


Meryl  Young,  in  hat,  and  his  trainer. 
Mower  county  agricultural  agent  F.  L. 
Liebenstein  check  the  herd  of  cows. 


building  the  roosts.  The  first  year  (last  year) 
he  planted  a  crop  of  soy  beans  on  the  61/, 
acres  that  was  not  in  pasture.  Services  for  the 
blind  started  him  with  a  dairy  herd  of  three 
graded  Holstein  cows. 

When  we  visited  him  last  month,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ter  was  confident  in  his  work  and  happy  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  Beverly,  9,  and 
Sharon,  11.  He  now  has  planted  his  crop 
acreage  in  corn  and  expects  a  good  harvest. 
He  has  250  Leghorn  chickens  that  net  him 
around  150  eggs  a  day,  and  450  Rhode  Island 
Reds  which  are  not  laying  yet  but  from  whicli 
he  expects  to  get  hatching  eggs  in  the  fall. 
He  also  has  six  Holstein  and  Black  Angus 
cattle  and  a  couple  of  calves.  ' 

His  chief  pride,  however,  is  his  herd  of  23 
black  spotted  pigs,  part  of  which  he  will 
market  this  fall.  They  are  now  about  too 
pounds  apiece,  have  grown  100  pounds  in  100 
days— a  good  record. 

As  to  his  work,  Gerhard’s  only  complaint 
is  that  his  “days  are  too  long.’’  He  gets  up  at 
4  a.m.  daily,  does  the  farm  chores,  and  then 
at  7  a.m.  goes  to  work  on  his  job  for  Tiliiey 


Farms.  He  quits  at  5  p.m.,  comes  home  and 
does  some  more  of  his  own  farm  work,  and 
seldom  finishes  till  well  after  dark. 

“You’re  never  done  when  the  chores  are 
done,’’  he  says,  but  he’s  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  becoming  an  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  before  too  many  years. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  Austin  and 
dropped  into  the  office  of  the  Mower  county 
agricultural  agent  there,  F.  L.  Liebenstein, 
who  has  been  acting  as  trainer  for  Meryl 
Yoims:,  the  second  blind  farmer  we  visited. 
Mr.  Liebenstein  joined  us  and  we  drove  out 
into  the  country  20  miles  to  the  Young  farm. 

Mr.  Young  has  been  blind  since  1942  from 
primary  optic  atrophy,  a  failing  of  the  eye¬ 
sight  ^vliich  leaves  the  person  totally  blind. 
His  situation  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  Gerhard  Richter. 

Mr.  Young  is  at  present  living  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  on  the  40-acre  farm 
on  which  he  was  raised.  When  his  blindness 
came  on,  he  left  the  farm  and  worked  for 
various  industries  in  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis.  During  this  period  he  was  placed  in 


Here  the  trainer  gives  the  blind  farmer 
some  advice  about  his  sheep,  which  have 
just  been  fed. 


industrial  jobs  by  services  for  the  blind. 

Meryl  did  these  various  industrial  jobs 
until  1948,  when  his  father  died  and  Meryl 
returned  to  the  farm  to  keep  it  going.  For 
several  years  he  and  his  Avife  lived  in  a  quon- 
set  hut  on  the  farm,  while  he  built  up  the 
place  and  began  making  it  productive.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  was  receiving  an  aid  to  the 
blind  grant  because  the  farm  did  not  produce 
enough  income  for  them  to  live  on. 

In  1950  he  started  on  a  farm  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  under  the  guidance  of 
the  county  agricultural  agent.  At  this  time  he 
had  several  pigs  and  some  cattle.  Part  of  his 
acreage  Tras  rented  to  a  neighbor  who  did 
all  the  planting  and  harvesting,  while  Mr. 
Young  shared  in  the  proceeds  as  rental.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  Mr.  Liebenstein  Ivelped  with 
advice  and  supervision  as  needed. 

When  tve  called  on  the  Youngs  last  month. 


This  picture  shows  Young  and  some  of  his  calves.  One  of  his 
three  children,  Paul,  5,  keeps  them  in  position  for  the  picture. 


we  found  that  they  had  moved  out  of  their 
quonset  house  into  a  modern  basement  house, 
on  which  Meryl  did  most  of  the  work  himself. 
In  the  last  year,  he  said,  he  has  poured  450 
sacks  of  cement  and  laid  250  feet  of  water 
pipe.  Part  of  this  material  tvent  into  his 
barns  and  part  into  the  house. 

He  now  has  23  acres  in  corn  (which  his 
neighbor  tvorks  for  him)  6  acres  in  hay  and 
the  balance  in  pasture.  He  also  has  hve  cows 
and  three  calves,  but  his  largest  investment 
is  in  his  herd  of  21  sheep— Western  sheep 
and  Hamshire  lambs.  This  herd  was  built  up 
from  a  purchase  of  10  ewes  from  the  Hormel 
company  in  Austin  by  services  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Young  expects  to  receive  a  good  income 
from  the  sale  of  the  wool  and  some  of  the 
lambs  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  from  the  corn 
crop.  He  also  has  some  income  from  the 
cream  from  his  milk  cows. 

He  has  improved  his  place  considerably 
in  the  five  years  since  his  father’s  death,  and 
tvith  the  continued  counsel  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  agent,  and  some  Iielp  from  services  for 
the  blind,  Meryl  Young,  too,  will  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  producer  in  a  few  years. 

The  experience  of  these  ttvo  farmers  illus¬ 
trates  two  of  the  most  common  rehabilitation 
plans  used  by  services  for  the  blind  in  its  ag¬ 
ricultural  program.  One  man,  with  little  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  actual  farm  production, 
was  sent  to  school,  trained,  and  set  up  for 
successful  production  on  his  own.  The  other, 
tvith  a  background  of  working  his  own 
larm,  Teas  given  enough  help  and  advice  to 
get  started  on  the  road  to  self-support  and 
off  the  aid  to  the  blind  rolls.  At  pre.sent,  these 
men  are  two  of  seven  blind  and  visually 
liandicapped  persons  tviio  are  being  similarly 
trained  and  helped  by  services  for  the  blind 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Blind  farmers  can  be  successful 
farmers* 
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